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34° THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XV. 

Among these the author notes particularly the perception that the definition 
of the nature of religion in general is the necessary introduction to special 
dogmatic theology ; the emphasis on the social character of religion ; and 
the suggestion, in reference to the problem of evil, that evil is, as it were, 
the reverse side of the good of finite and limited beings in a state of devel- 
opment. (Surely it is too much to claim, however, as on p. 48, that 
Schleiermacher was the first to make this suggestion !) It is because of 
these and other more special suggestions, derived often rather from 
Schleiermacher' s insight than from the logic of his system, and because 
of the depth and fertility of his thought even when defending conclusions 
now rejected, that the Glaubenslehre has retained so much influence. That 
influence has been especially apparent in the Ritschlian school ; but the 
author believes that the value of the work as an incentive and guide to 
further theological development is still far from exhausted. 

The book is well printed, but a ' nicht ' is inserted at p. 88, 1. 7, which 
exactly reverses the obvious meaning of the author. A list of misprints 
in the Glaubenslehre is given in an appendix of three pages. This is a 
useful addition, for the periods of that work are quite complicated enough 
in their correct form ; but its length is amazing, when one remembers that 
there have been at least six reprints by Schleiermacher' s own publishing 
house, since his final revision in 1830-31. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Cornell University. 

Wie ich wurde was ich ward. Von Julius Bahnsen. Nebst anderen 
Stiicken aus dem Nachlass des Philosophen herausgegeben von Rudolf 
Louis. Munchen und Leipzig, Georg Muller, 1905. — pp. lxxvii, 274. 

Julius Bahnsen was a philosopher of the school of Schopenhauer, a man 
of earnest moral convictions, keen intelligence, many idiosyncrasies of 
character, and a profoundly melancholic temperament. The editor of the 
present work points out that he was an even more thorough-going and 
consistent pessimist than his master ; since even the sorry comfort of 
Nirvana was stigmatized by him as illusory, and an effective negation of 
the will to live is itself denied. The essentially moral character of his 
thought, however, appears as the consequence that he draws from this 
gospel of despair. For the recognition of the uselessness of all endeavors 
after the annihilation of the will is to give rise to an earnest and never-ceas- 
ing struggle for its self-maintenance and satisfaction, — a struggle which, 
though in its very nature hopeless, since it can never reach the blessed 
consummation of peace and satisfaction, must still be heroically and faith- 
fully carried on ; and in it alone, though tainted ever by the bitterness of 
failure, can man taste such joy as his nature permits. The resemblance to 
Carlyle's philosophy will strike every English reader, and, in spite of essen- 
tial differences, there is much likeness in the temper and genius of Bahnsen 
to those of the great Scotchman. The present volume includes Bahnsen' s 
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autobiography, — as the picture of a temperament not without interest, — 
and a number of short essays and sketches on philosophic and literary sub- 
jects. The latter include some notes of Shakespeare's women in which that 
hackneyed theme is treated with not a little vivacity and originality. 

E. Ritchie. 

The Free-will Problem in Modern Thought. By William Hallock 
Johnson. (Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy, and Education, Vol. X, No. 2.) New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1903. — pp. 94. 

In the introduction the author of this monograph refers to the wide-spread 
interest shown at present in the free-will problem, making it " at the 
beginning of our century one of the prime subjects of philosophic discus- 
sion." The bearing of psycho-physical theories upon the question of 
freedom is considered in the opening chapter. Automatism and paral- 
lelism are discussed and rejected in favor of interaction. Parallelism is 
criticised in some detail and quite effectively, the many objections to the 
theory being forcibly presented. But the argument in defense of inter- 
action is not convincing, most stress being laid on the contention that the 
difficulty of admitting interaction is less than the difficulty of denying it. 
Certainly parallelism has no greater difficulty than that involved in con- 
ceiving of a causal interaction between two minds, which the author asserts 
may exist. The effect of recent evolutionary ideas upon our belief in 
freedom is next considered. ' ' In recent discussions of the evolution 
problem three points not unfavorable to libertarian belief are observable. 
The attempt to show that consciousness has been evolved from the uncon- 
scious is now generally discredited ; the efficiency of consciousness as a 
factor in organic evolution is widely recognized ; and, it may be added, 
the gap between animal and human intelligence has been widened rather 
than filled by the recent studies of animal psychology." With reference 
to the " consciousness of freedom, " Dr. Johnson maintains that we are 
more certain of the existence of the self of which freedom is predicated 
than of anything else, although it is " admittedly the great mystery." The 
necessity and significance of " freedom as an ethical postulate " are ably 
treated in a separate chapter. While motiveless choice is emphatically 
disavowed, still it is held that free-will implies an element of pure wilfulness 
or caprice. In a concluding discussion of "free-will and theology," 
recognition of divine foreknowledge is said to be compatible with belief in 
human freedom. That many of the arguments appear cursory and insuffi- 
cient is the inevitable result of attempting to consider so large a problem 
in so narrow a compass. However, the author gives evidence of a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the free-will controversy, and demon- 
strates his thorough comprehension of the various aspects and many per- 
plexities of this celebrated problem. The book contains an unusual num- 
ber of typographical errors. Henry W. Wright. 

Cornell University. 



